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PREFACE. 


"Ін Gazetteer of Puri was originally written by 
Mr. L. S. S. O'Malley, 1.c.s., and published in 1908. 
In revising it, 1 am indebted to Mr. Page, Superin- 
tendent of the Archeological Survey, who corrected 
the historical and archeological portions; to Rai 
Bahadur Dayanidhi Das, Collector of Puri, who 
supplied information with regard to matters of 
general interest, and to several officers working in 
the Settlement, whose notes, supplied to me as 
Settlement Officer, I have freely used. Some of the 
photographs have been kindly supplied by Captain 
Fisk of the Puri Hotel. 


P. T. MANSFIELD. 
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monsoon and the violent currents which sweep from the south 
during eight months of the year, varies from four miles to a 
few hundred yards in width, and in some places rises into lofty 
cliffs, It effectually prevents all but two of the rivers finding 
an exit to the sen, and they are thus diverted to the Chilka, 
which is the great basin into which the rivers of the delta 
find their way. Behind this barren strip lies a fertile 
alluvial tract forming the south-western part of the Mahanadi 
delta. This is a rich, flet region of villages and rice-fields, 
watered by a network of channels, through which the waters 
of the Kuakhai, the most southerly branch of the Mahanadi, 
find their way to the кеа. To the extreme east, however, 
between the Kushbhadra river and {һе boundary of Cuttack, 
there is a strip of high and less fertile land, where cultivation 
is varied by stretches of moorland and patches of forest and 
serub jungle; this tract eventually merges in the jungle round 
the mouths of the Devi river, where it finds an ontlet to the 
sea іп a network of creeks, The third tract is a hilly broken 
country to the west and north-west. where the land rises in 
rocky undulations, long ranges of hills, and isolated peaks to 
meet the wooded glens and hills of the Feudatory States. 

Tor practical purposes, the district may be regarded as 
containing two main divisions, a level alluvial tract to the 
south-east and a hilly tract to the north-west, corresponding 
with the administrative units known as the headquarters and 
Khurda subdivisions. The headquarters subdivision covers 
roughly three-fifths of the total area of the district, while the 
Kharda subdivision contains the remaining two-fifths. The 
Khurda subdivision marks the transition from the peaceful, 
thickly-peopfed delta to the wild jungles and mountain 

asses of the Pendatory States, the country along the Daya 
being flat and alluvial, while further inland there are long 
ranges of rugged hills. The river Daya is, in fact, the 
boundary between the plains and the inland hilly tract, the 
country to the north and west being studded with hills, while 
to the south and east the only hills are the Dhauli hills on the 
left bank of the river and another group close to the Delang 
railway station. 

The hill ranges run an irregular course from north-east 
io south-west, breaking up the country into small, well.culti- 
vated valleys intersected by small streams. The villages are 
situated on the higher lands and surrounded by’ picturesque 
groves of trees. Many of the bilis have been deforested and 
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nothing now remains but a thin covering of scrub jungle, but 
towards the south, where the ranges run down to the Chilka 
lake, they are covered with bamboo and dense jungle. The 
Scenery in some parts of this tract, where the hills rise, range 
after range, towards the plateau of Central India, is very 
beautiful, 


In the deltaic tract in the Sadr subdivision the scenery is 
of a different character. To the north there is considerable 
diversity of level. The higher lands are occupied by small 
patches of forest, by extensive mango, jack, and palang 
groves, and by village sites concealed from view in the foliage 
of banyan, tamarind, and other trees. Rice lands of varied 
levels fill up the intervening space, and the whole combines to 
form a pleasing picture, the eye being nowhere wearied by 
dull flat expanses stretching unbroken to the horizon. As we 
proceed further south, we come to the second zone of the 
delta, where there is less diversity of level and woodland 
Scenery is rarer. The village sites are more exposed, and 
clusters of account, palmyra, and date palms take the place 
of the more leafy groves of the north. The only breaks in 
the monotony of the landscape are caused by the large rivers, 
whose banks are fringed with trees and undergrowth. In 
the southern extremity of this zone the aspect of the country 
is dreary beyond description. The land is flat as the surface 
of a table; it is only a few feet above sea-level, and is mostly 
subject to floods, which convert whole tracts by turn into 
inland seas or marshy swamps. The village sites are huddled 
on the top of isolated mounds, some provided by nature, others 
constructed or developed by art, and the trees, if any, round 
the homesteads, are seldom more than a group of palms. 


The last zone is the area lying beyond the line of 
cultivation. On the south-east it is а belt of sand along the 
sea-coast varying from one to four miles in breadth; on the 
south-west it consists of the great expanse of water called 
the Chilka lake. Along the coast is a line of sand hills, 
which the rivers of the delta find it difficult to pierce. The 
Kushbhadra on the east finds an obstructed outlet to the sea; 
but the Bhargavi, after flowing due south for nearly fifty 


Most of this account of the Chilka lake has been reproduced, in a 
slightly condensed form, and with а few changes necessary to bring 16 up 
to date, from the description given by Sir W. W. Hunter in the 
Statistical Account of Puri. 
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miles, is unable to make any headway through the sand, and 
after throwing off some of its volume into the Sar lake and the 
Bamang Pat, two shallow lagoons to the east and north of 
Puri town, turns abruptly to the west and debouches in the 
Chilka lake. 


The Chilka lake is a shallow inland sea situated in the 
extreme south of the district and extending into the district of 
Ganjam in the Madras Presidency. It is separated from the 
Bay of Bengal by a group of islands formed by silt deposit 
and by a long strip of land, which for miles consists of 
nothing but a sandy ridge, little more than two hundred 
yards wide. It communicates with the Bay by a narrow 
inlet through the sandy bar thrown up by the sea—an inlet 
which in some years has to Һе kept open by artificial means. 
On tlie south-west, it is walled in by lofty bills, in some places 
descending abruptly to the water's edge, and in others 
thrusting out arms and promontories of rock into the lake. 
To the north, it loses itself in endless shallows, sedgy banks, 
and islands just peeping above the surface, formed year by 
year from the silt which the Daya and other rivers bring 
down. Thus hemmed in between the mountains and the 
sea, the Chilka spreads itself out into a pear-shaped expanse 
of water forty-four iniles long, of which the northern half 
has a mean breadth of twenty miles, while the southern 
half tapers into an irregularly curved point, barely averaging 
five miles wide. 


Its area fluctuates with the season, with the intensity 
and duration of the annual river floods, and with the ebb and 
flow of thé tide; it is returned at three hundred and forty 
four square miles in the dry weather, and about four hundred 
and fifty square miles during the rainy season. The normal 
area of the portion included in this district is three hundred 
and ten square miles. The average depth is from five to six 
feet, and scarcely anywhere exceeds twelve feet, except in 
the south-west. ‘The bed of the lake is a very few feet below 
the level of sea high water. The neck which joins it to the 
sea is only two hundred to three hundred yards broad; but 
the narrow tidal stream which rushes through it auffices to 
keep the lake distinctly salt during the dry months from 
-December to June. Once the rains have set in, and the rivers 
come pouring down upon its northern extremity, the sea 
water is gradually driven out, and the Chilka becomes a 
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ttesti-water lake. This changeable mass of waler forms one 
of a series of lagoon-like formations down the western shores 
of the Bay of Bengal, the result of a perpetual war. going 
on between the rivers and the sea—the former struggling 
to find vent for their water and silt, the latter repelling them 
with its sand-laden currents. 

The Chilka may be regarded as a gulf of tlie original Bay 
of Bengal. On the south, a bold, barren spur of hills runs 
down to the coast; on the north the land-making rivers have 
pushed out their rounded mouths and flat deltas into the 
ocean. Nor has the sea been idle; meeting and overmaster- 
ing the languid river discharge that enters the Chilka, it has 
joined the two eastern extremities with a bar of sand, and 
thus formed a lake. The delicate process of" land-making 
from the river silt at the north-east end of the lake is slowly 
but steadily going on, while the bar-building sea is also 
busily at work. Old documents show that а century ago 
the neck of land dividing the lake from the sea was only 
from half a mile to а mile broad in places where it is now 
two miles; and the opening in the bar, which was a mile wide 
in 1780 and had to be crossed in large boats, was described 
forty years later as choked up. Shortly before 1825 an 
artificial mouth had to be cut; and although this also rapidly 
began to silt up, it remained, as late as 1837, more than 
three times its present breadth. 

The scenery of the Chilka is very-varied, and in parts 
exceedingly picturesque. In the south and west hill ranges 
bound its shores; and in this part it is dotted with а number 
of small rocky islands rising from deep water. Proceeding 
northwards, the lake expands into a majestic sheet of water. 
Half-way across is Nalbana (a name meaning ''the reed 
forest ’’ from a kind of reed with which it is covered), an 
island about five miles in circumference, scarcely anywhere 
rising more than a few inches above water-level. This island 
is altogether uninhabited, but is regularly visited by parties 
of thatchers from the main land, who cut the reeds and. high 
grasses with which it is covered. On the eastern side of the 
lake lie the islands of Parikud, with new silt formations 
behind, and. now partially joined to the narrow ridge of land 
which separates the Chilka from the sea. At some places 
they emerge almost imperceptibly from the water; at others, 
they spread out into, well-raised rice-fields, Their northern 
extremity slopes gracefully down to the lake like an English 
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perk, dotied with fine trees, and backed by masses of folinge. 
Beyond. the northern end of Parikud, the lake gradually 
shallows until it becomes solid ground, for here the Puri 
rivera empty themselves into the lake and the process of 
land-making is going on. Water-fowl of all kinds, and in 
the cold weather great flocks of duck, are very abundant in 
all. parts of the lake, black buck and other deer are common 
on the islands and shores, and large numbers of fish, 
specially prawns and crabs, are found in ite waters. 

At the southern extremity of the lake in the district of 
Ganjam, is Rambha, which used to be a favourite resort of 
the. European population of Ganjam town. About two miles 
from the shore at this end of the lake is a mass of rocks, 
known as Breakfast Island, on which a room and conical 
pillar have been Бш; this room is said to have been built by 
Mz. Snodgrase, a Collector of Ganjam under the East India 
Company, to serve as his office, while the pillar was intended 
to have a light ол tho top. There are a few travellers" 
bungalows along the shores of the lake, of which that at 
Barkul is best known for its picturesque view of the lake; 
the Reja of Kallikotta has a residence at Rambha and a house 
on the island of Barakud in the middle of the lake, which 
commands some most beautiful scenery. A tidal canal con- 
nects the lake with the Rushikulya river in Ganjam and is 
navigable throughout the year. Large quantities of grain 
ane transported across the lake and along this canal. The 
boats employed are flat-bottomed vessels, which, when loaded, 
draw less than a foot of water, and are poled against the 
wind or drif before it under crazy mat sails. 

According to tradition, the Chilka was formed by an 
inrush of the sea. The legend is that in the fourth century 
A.D. a strange race came sailing across the sea, and cast 
anchor off the holy city of Puri, hoping to surprise the temple 
with ita store of jewels and costly oblations. But the priests, 
having for days beforehand seen quantities of litter from the 
horses and elephants drifting ashore, fled with the precious 
image and left an empty city to the invaders. The 
diseppointed general, enraged at the tell-tale tide, advanced 
in battle array to punish the ocean. The ses receded 
deceitfully: for a couple of miles, and then, suddenly surging 
in pon the presumptuous foreigners, swallowed them up; 
atthe same. time it flooded: a great part of the Puri district, 
жай formed the Chilka lake. . There: seems little doubt, that 
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the lake was formerly a bay of the-sea, which the advance 
of the riverain delta hemmed in өп the north-east, while a 
spit of sand formed ‘across the mouth ‘and’ eventually -sapareted 

it from the ssa. The bed of the leke is tiów -being geadually 
raised by the silt deposit brought in by the. rivers, and d 
is:probsble thst in time ‘the low mud fels Which 4% 
pushing their way southwards from the mouths df these 
rivers will extend over the whole lake.1 


The far lake is в ‘fresh water lagoon в ЧӨЙ Bar lake. 
miles to the north-east of Puri town, which is formed By & 
backwater of the~Bhargavi river. It is about ‘four ‘miles Jong 
from east to west, and about two miles from north to вов, 
though naturally it variés enormously at different зінен. 
It has no outlet to the вез, being separated from it ‘by a 
stretch of sandy country, now partly occupied ‘by ‘the 
casuarina plantations of the Forest Department described in a 
subsequent chapter. The lake is not used for navigation mor, 
to any extent, for fisheries; and a large portion оће area; is 
cultivated with dalua or spring rice, when the water recedes. 
As may be expected it is in most years the abode of numbers 
of waterfowl in the cold weather. 

Practically all the hills in the district are'in the Khurda Hus 
subdivision, where they are found ‘in more or less extensive E 
ranges or in detached peaks and blocks, with elevations 
varying from under five hundred to three thousand feet above 
sea-level. ‘One of these ranges, beginning in Dompara in the 
Cuttack district and running south-east in an irregulár line 
towards the Chilka lake, forms the watershed between it and 
the Mahanadi valley. The eastern faces of the hills‘are 
usually rocky and precipitous. The western slopes are easier, 
and are well covered with earth and jungle, often with ‘beds 
of laterite and gravel, from which issue good sptings of pure 
water. On the north-west of the Chilka the ‘hills become 
bold and very varied in shape, with fertile valleys tunning far 
inland between the ridges, and throw out spurs айй 
ptemontories-into the lake, forming -island-studded bays, 

‘The most conspicuous peaks are ‘Solari in Banpur, Blei 
on the ‘south-west ‘boundary of the Khurda ‘subdivision, und 
Buitha and Barorisi, a hilo to ‘the soth-weBt ‘of hurds 
town. Solari is 8 group of peaks rising one above:another 
from ‘tie fet Tand near “the Chili Чике, andthe other рве 
дааа на Додар Era ar 
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are naddle-backed hills rising into bare and often inaccessible 
precipices. There is a splendid tank, believed to be the 
work 5f prehistoric builders, on the Solari hill; and both this 
and the Darunai hill contain caves which have been hermit- 
ages and places of pilgrimage from time immemorial. 
Historically, however, the most interesting hills are Khanda- 
giri and Udayagiri, two hills, separated by a narrow gorge, 
which rise abruptly from the rocky soil near Bhubaneswar, and 
are honeycombed with cells and cave dwellings cut from the 
solid rock by the Jains over two thousand years ago. Among 
other interesting places in the hills may be mentioned Atri, 
where there is a hot mineral spring in the midst of a highly- 
cultivated valley; and two picturesque passes on the 
Ganjam road, one at Singeshwar and one at Kurarhmal, 
five miles south of Khurda. 

There are a few outliers of the Khurda hills in the 
alluvial plains which constitute the rest of the district. They 
cross the vallev of the Daya at Dhauligiri, an isolated peak 
which is famous for the Asoka inscription carved on a great 
slab of rock at its base, and at Jagdalpur, where there is a 
line of low hills intersected by the railway. The highest 
peak in this range is about five hundred feet above sea-level 
and is crowned by an ancient Hindu temple. 

Rive The rivers of Puri may be divided into three groups 

wert. marking three distinct tracts of country, viz., the rivers of 
the Khurda subdivision to the north; the deltaic rivers of the 
plain in the centre of the district, consisting of the Kuakhai, 
its tributaries and offshoots; and a group of three rivers, the 
Prachi, Kadua and Devi, to the east. Of the rivers last 
named the most important is the Devi, which drains a marshy 
tract in the extreme south-east and reaches the sea through 
a network of creeks. 

The Khurda subdivision is an elevated tract above flood- 
level, in which the hills form a natural watershed between the 
Chilka lake and the Mahanadi valley. The drainage of the 
north-western part of the subdivision is carried into the 
Mahanadi by means of its tributary, the Kusumi ; to the north 
it is drained by the Ran and other small streams ; while in the 
east and south the waters find their way direct into the 
Chilka lake. 

Rivesa or Тһе deltaic tract comprising the headquarters subdivision is 
зка Dern. a low alluvial plain, through which a number of rivers follow 
ап uncertain. course towards the sea. With one exception, 
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however, their final exit ig impeded by the ridges of sand 
which line the coast, and their banked-up waters often burst 
the embankments which have been erected to restrain. them, 
and cause inundations. The fact is that the main drainage 
channels of the- delta, viz., the Kushbhadra, Bhargavi and 
Daya, can only carry off part of the discharge which the 
Kuakhaj brings them in years of floods. It has been suggested 
that the explanation of this state of affairs is that there was 
formerly a large river flowing to the sea along the course 
followed by the Prachi, which has been filled up, while the 
other channels have not developed. The Prachi now flows 
close to the boundary between Puri and Cuttack and has one 
noticeable peculiarity, viz., that along the northern side of 
the course there is а sand ridge, similar to those formed on 
the northern banks of most of the present channels of the 
river, which are drifts of sand thrown up by the strong south 
winds during the hot weather. Temples, ruins of temples and 
brick hóuses, and remains of old village sites are still found 
all along its course; and the number of shrines built on its 
banks was so great that a special guide book was compiled 
called the Prachi Mahatmya. It is probable, therefore, that 
at some period, more or less remote, there must have been 
& large river where the Prachi now flows, and that this 
was the channel by which part of the water which now 
passes through and over the Puri district then found its 
way to the sea.1 


The main feeder of the deltaic rivers is the Kuakhai, 
which has three main distributaries, sending off the Kush- 
bhadra to the east, about twelve miles from its head, and 
dividing seven miles lower down into the Bhargavi and the 
Daya. The most easterly of the three rivers, the Kushbhadra, 
makes its. way by a more or less direct line to the sea, and 
forces а sluggish passage though the sand about half way 
between Puri town and the mouth of the Devi river. The 
most westerly- of the three distributaries, the Daya, follows 
more or less closely the base of the Khurda hills and enters 
the Chilka lake at its north-eastern end. The Bhargavi, the 
central stream of the delta, flows almost due south in the 
direction of Puri town, and finding itself checked by the 
sand tidges, curves round to the west towards the Chilka, 
into which it discharges itself by a network of channels, some 


“ee also tho article cn Konarak in: Chapter XVI. 
2 18 Edu. 
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of them linked with the Daya. The remaining rivers of the 
delta are either tributaries and afluents of the three main 
, от local drainage channels. 

All the deltaic rivers have one common characteristic. 
In the rainy season they come down in heavy flood and, 
being unsble to carry the whole flood water, sometimes 
inundate the country; but in the dry weather they die away 
till nothing is left but a series of long shallow pools in the 
midst of wide stretches of sand. The following is a detailed 
description of the principal rivers. 

Kuakhai. The Kuakhai, a name meaning the erow's channel, is an 
offshoot from the Katjuri river, from which it takes off nearly 
opposite Cuttack. After flowing in a south-south-easterly 
direction for twelve miles, it throws off the Kushbhadra, and 
then travels nearly due south for seven miles until it reaches 
the village of Sardeipur, where it divides into two big 
branches—the Daya to the west and the Bhargavi to the 
east. This river is practically a spill channel of the Katjuri, 
and its head ir closed by a bar, so that little water flows into 
it except at flood time. There appears to be little doubt 
that the head of the Kuakhai is fast silting up; and it has 
been held by competent authority that, unless steps are 
taken to reduce the silting there the Katjuri, from which it 
derives its supply, ınay form a new bed for itself and leave 
the Kuakhai high and dry. Such a diversion would be 
disastrous to the distriet. 

Kushbhadra. The Kushbhadra leaves the Kuakhai at Balianta, and 
flows in a south-easterly direction for some forty miles till it 
enters the Bay of Bengal near the shrine of Ramchandi, 
fifteen miles east of Puri, Fur the last few miles of its 
course it is called the Niakhia. The mouth of the Kush- 
bhadra below Ramchandi is free from silt, but the river bed 
between the Niakhia ferry and its mouth is shallow. This 
is due to the meeting of the river current and the tide, which 
has resulted in the formation of a sandy bar at its mouth 
which checks the river discharge in time of heavy flood. 
During the cold and hot weather months the tide is felt as 
far inland as Padampada, but during the rainy season only 
as far as Matkatpatna, somewhat below 'Takna village. 
After the. first three miles of its course the Kushl 
narrows considerably, and as a result, at the time of flood, 
breaches. are liable to occur anywhere in the embankments 
Qn either bank. The Kushbhadra receives no. important 
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contributions from the east; but оп the west, at à point eir 
miles from the sea, it receives the whole of thé drainage of 
the tract between its own and the Bhargavi channels, The 
Dhanus, with its tributary the Mugai, bringe this large 
volume of water to the Kushbhadra, and the point of junctiort 
is said to be the lowest point in the delta. The distance of 
this point from the sea by a direct line is only six miles, but, 
88 the fall is very gradual, the river follows а winding course, 
and does not reach its destination till it has covered twics 
that distance. 

The Daya river, as already stated, takes off from the Daya. 
Kuakhai at Sardeipur. It runs due south for eight miles 
and then makes a sharp turn westward for four miles, and 
after that continues ite course southward for the rest of its 
length, emptying itself into the north-eastern corner of the 
Chilka lake some thirty-seven miles from its off-take. The 
river is tidal as far as Bhatpara, but the action of the tide is 
inappreciable in the flood season. Two small rivers enter 
the Days, the Gangua just above fhe village of Kanti, and 
the Managuni river a mile or two below Kanas; though 
small, these streams drain а considerable area, and during 
the mins add a large volume of water to the Days. On the 
tight bank the Daya is embanked from its off-take as far as 
Dakshin Nuagan, two miles above Kanti, and then the 
country is open to spill until the Teremul embankment is 
teached opposite the Ghoradiha hills. This embankment is 
carried on to the outfall of the Managuni river, but from 
there to the Chilka. lake no embankment exists. The 
Teremul embankment, it may be added, has been abandoned 
and is in a bad state of repair. An important problem in 
comnection with the Daya is that the Chilka lake at its 
outfall is silting up, owing to the enormous quantity of silt 
which it brings down. The result is that a large volume of 
water cannot find a free outlet and overflows into the 
surrounding country. 

The Bhargavi, after leaving the Kuakhai at Sardeipút, Bhargavi. 
and following a circuitous course for forty miles. finally 
empties itself into the outfall of the Daya, breaking up into 
"nuftierous branches in the last two and half miles of its ootiese. 
The Bhargavi is fifty-three miles in length, and for all this 
distance is very much constricted, owing to embankments. 
constructed en either bank close to its, channel. Та conse- 
querés of this, breaches are apt to supur ма жау. portion of 
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the embankment during floods of any intensity; the growih 
of jungle and the cultivation of plantain and castor oil plants 
on any cultivable land between the embankments have gone 
on to snch an extent as to retard the current materially, and 
this increases the danger of flooding. 

A detailed description of the network of rivers forming 
the tributaries and offshoot of the Bhargavi would be tedious. 
There are four main branches, all taking off ‚from the left 
bank, viz., the Kanchi, at Janakdeipur, the East Kania at the 
thirty-fifth mile, the Naya Nadi, an artificial channel, at the 
fortieth mile, and the South Kania at the forty-fifth. The 
first of these falla into the Sar Lake; and by various 
channels the first thfee are interconnected and finally join 
the Sunamuhi river which falls into the Harchandi, and so, 
finally, into the sea. The South Kania gets lost in the 
marshes on the western shore of the Ска. The Harchandi 
river into which the three first branches of the Bhargavi 
finally fall, runs into the sea by the mouth of the Chilka 
lake. Its whole course is through sand and consequently 
it has become much: silted up and is very shallow. It takes 
its name from a temple built on the sand about two miles 
from its head. "The excavation of this river would do much 
to relieve the lower part of the Bhargavi, but owing to the 
south-west wind that blows steadily from February to June 
carrying sand with it, it would be next to impossible to keep 
the bed clear for any length of time without yearly 
excavation. 

"The country between the Bhargavi and the Daya is 
drained by the Ratnachaira and the Nuna, the former of which 
rising to thé east of the Trunk road, crosses it near Satyabadi 
and falls into the Bhargavi; while the latter falls into the 
Daya. 

Тһе Kadua (or muddy river) is a monsoon stream which 
falls into the Trachi below Bandalo. It is formed by the 
confluence of two small streams at Charigan, and receives 
в good deal of the spill water of the Kushbhadra. 

"The Prachi drains the country at the border of Cuttack 
and Puri, having its origin near Kantapara оп the direct: 
Guttack-Gope road, and passing through the village of 
Kekatpur to fall into the sea seven miles to the south of it. 

The Devi is one of the branches of the Katjuri, which 
itself is a branch of the Mahanadi. . It runs into the District 
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of Puri near the extreme east of the district, forming a tidal. 
estuary with numerous branches. It is navigable-mp to 
Machgaon, and is used by country boats trading im oilseeds. 

The Khurda subdivision is mainly an elevated tract above Kauana 
flood-level in which, as is to be expected, the rivers are liable Btvens. 
to sudden rises and falls. The drainage of the west and 
south is carried into the Chilka Lake, of the north into 
the Mahanadi; and of the east into the Kuakhai or the Daya. 
The following is a brief account of the more important 
rivers in this subdivision. * 

The Salia rises in the jungles of the Ranpur State, and 
after flowing through the Banpur Mals enters the cultivated 
tracts of zila Banpur below the village of Pratap; it then 
follows a southerly course, and after crossing the Ganjam 
road at the seventy-first mile from Cuttack enters the 
Chilka. The total length of the river is about thirty miles; 
it is fed by several tributaries coming from the Madras 
Presidency; and as the area of the catchment basin is about 
sixty-nine thousand acres, it conveys a large volume of water 
into the Chilka during floods. The stream is used to some 
extent for irrigation purposes. 

The Kusumi rises in the State of Ranpur, and then Kusumi. 
flowing along the boundary of Ranpur and Khurda, enters 
the latter subdivision near Mundila, and, taking a south- 
easterly course, falls into the Chilka lake. There is a large 
masonry bridge over the river, where it crosses the Ganjam 
road at the fifty-fourth mile. About a mile below the bridge, 
the river bifurcates in village Kusumi, one branch flowing 
towards Jaripara and the other going off towards Saran. 

The Managuni or Madagni (also called Malaguni) runs Managuni. 
through zila Rameshwar, and is the channel by which almost 
the whole of the Ranpur State is drained. It is formed by 
the confluence of two streams close to Saharagai, near the 
boundary of Khurda and Ranpur, and further down, near 
Chanagiri, it is fed by an imporfant tributary which drains 
almost the whole of Khurda on the south of the basin of the 
Ran river. Another tributary, called “the Rajna, also drains 
& considerable portion of the Khurda estate. The Managuni 
joins the Daya river below the village of Balbhadrapur; and 
is navigable during the rains by small boats and dug-outs. 

The Ran river rises in kila Khurda and eventually joins Raa. 
“the Mahsnadi after ‘flowing through the. Banki. estate. Т is 
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Scale of Feet 
m n 2 300 тт 
> 
KMANDAGIRI UDAYAGIRI 

TATWA No 2 1 RANI NAVARA OR RANI HANSAPURA. 
TATWA No 1 243 BAJADARA 
AN OPEN CAVE 4 CHHOTA HATI 
TENTULI 8 ALAKAPURI 
KHANDAGIRI 6 JAYABIJAYA 
SHELL OR DHANAGARH 7 THAKURAN! 
NADAMUNI 8 PANASA 
BARABHUJI 9 PATALAPURI 
TRISULA 10 MANCHAPURI 
BROKEN CAVES M GANESHA 
LALATENDU 12 DHANA GHARA 
AKASA GANGA 13 MATI GUMPHA 
ANANTA 14 ЗААРА 
JAINA TEMPLE 15 BAGHA 
SMALL VOTIVE STUPAS 10 JAMBESWARA 

17 HARIDASA 

18 JAGANNATHA 


49 НАВ 
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